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Local Government In 


Reform and Reaction 
BY KURT STEINER 


Dame THE OCCUPATION the policy-makers of Japan 

relinquished their function to a foreign conqueror. 
They watched with apprehension as he applied his 
ideas to the problems of their country. Once they be- 
came again masters in their own house, they began 
to scrutinize with a critical eye the measures adopted 
during the period of their relative impotence. I[t is 
quite understandable that they should do so. 

However, such an understanding does not preclude 
an appraisal of the aim underlying their scrutiny. Is 
it their purpose to bring the reforms into line with 
indigenous institutions, with the social and economic 
situation of Japan and with the demands of efficient 
public administration, or do they aim at their undoing? 
To borrow a term from a noted Japanese political sci- 
entist, are we witnessing a case of “natural reaction” 
or of “political reaction?’”’ 

It is not always simple to draw the line between these 
two types of reaction. The government tries to avoid 
political controversy by avowing such aims as “rectifi- 
cation of the excesses of Occupation legislation,” “adap- 
tation of the reforms to the actualities of Japan” or “ra- 
tionalization of administration.” Yet, is this the true 
extent of its desires? 

At present, much of the attention of the government 
and of public opinion is focused on the revision of the 
Occupation reforms in the field of local government. 
Hardly a day passes on which the subject matter is 
not mentioned in the press. 

Using the issue of “centralization versus local au- 
tonomy” as a touchstone, we find that this revision in- 
volves two types of problems. Whether the number of 
village assemblymen, provided by law, is excessive; 
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1 Tsuji Kiyoaki, Nippon Kanryosei no Kenkyu (Studies in 
Japanese Bureaucracy), Tokyo, Kobundo, 1953, pp. 270 ff. 
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whether the functions of one or another commission, 
established during the Occupation, could not be per- 
formed more efficiently and cheaply by a single execu- 
tive official; whether the present areas of local entities 
should be readjusted in the interest of better adminis- 
tration—these problems have a comparatively slight 
connection with the central issue. Other problems— 
the status of the prefecture and of the prefectural gov- 
ernor; the distribution of important functions among 
the various levels of government; the powers of the 
central government organ dealing with local entities— 
go straight to its core. “Political reaction” is more 
likely to be found in the solutions proposed for the 
latter type of problem. What are these solutions and 
what is the general trend indicated by them? 

The highly centralized system of local government 
which the Occupation encountered was largely based 
on a Prussian model. It had been adopted during the 
Meiji era mainly for political reasons and without 
much regard for indigenous institutions. The Occupa- 
tion was equally guided by political considerations. The 
establishment of local autonomy was part of a larger 
program aimed at “democratization.” 
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According to the original plan of the Occupation, 
local entities were to have home rule charters as they 
are known in a number of states in the United States. 
But in the process of drafting the provisions on local 
self-government in the Constitution this idea was dis- 
carded, and the former system, under which uniform 
rules for the structure and activities of the various types 
of local bodies were established by national law, was 
continued, 

While the Dict was discussing the Draft Constitu- 
tion, bills for amendment of the basic local government 
laws were put before it. They were adopted with nu- 
merous amendments and, as passed, constituted sub- 


stantial progress in the direction of greater autonomy. 


Thus prefectural governors came to be elected by the 


people of their respective prefectures. Local election 
administration committees were put in charge of local 
elections, the franchise was extended, a type of popu- 
lar initiative was introduced, and the position of the 
assembly vis-a-vis the executive was strengthened. But 
the Japanese bureaucracy, represented by the Home 
Minister, was determined to check this progress on cer- 
tain points, which it considered of crucial importance. 
Unable to fight the popular election of governors be- 
cause of SCAP’s orders, backed by a memorandum of 
the Far Eastern Commission, the Home Minister in- 
sisted that the prefecture should remain an “imperfect 
autonomous entity,” and that the governors, despite 
their election, should retain their status as national offi- 
cials, subject to the orders of the central government. 
After extended debate this system was adopted “for 
the present.’ It existed until May 3, 1947, when the 
new Constitution and the Local Autonomy Law came 


into force. 


The Local Autonomy Law consolidated and extended 
the gains for local self-government made in September 
1946. All local entities, including the prefectures, were 
dealt with on substantially the same basis. Controls of 
the Home Ministry over all levels of local government, 
and of the governors over the municipal level, were 
reduced to a minimum. Governors became prefectural 
—rather than national—officials, subject to the orders 
of the central government only when they acted as na- 
tional agents in the execution of national affairs. Even 
then a rather cumbersome procedure, somewhat re- 
sembling mandamus procéedings, became necessary to 
enforce these orders. 


2 The reform of the basic local government laws—the 
Laws Concerning the Organization of Tokyo Metropolis, of 
Urban and Rural Prefectures, of Cities, and of Towns and 
Villages—came into force on September 27, 1946. Tue debate 
will be found in Official Gazette Extra, 90th Diet, House of 
Representatives, No. 12-14 (July 6-10, 1946) and House of 
Peers, No. 28 (September 4, 1946) 
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Other reform measures, adopted in 1947, were of 
a more negative character. The Home Ministry, long 
considered as the incarnation of Japanese centralism, 
was abolished. The purge was extended to local office- 
holders. The system of neighborhood associations, an 
adjunct of national administration since 1940, was first 
“democratized,” then stripped of its character as the 
lowest level of government, and finally outlawed. 

Local self-government requires a degree of freedom 
in the exercise of certain local functions and, as a prac- 
tical matter, the necessary finances to carry out these 
functions. In this area of functions and finances the 
Occupation’s efforts were least successful. 

In 1948, police and education were decentralized. 
Two types of police—the National Rural Police and 
the Autonomous Police of cities, towns and villages— 
were created. In the case of the Autonomous Police, all 
control was put into the hands of local Public Safety 
Commissions. In the case of the National Rural Police, 
administrative control was given to a National Public 
Safety Commission, while operational control was vested 
in prefectural Public Safety Commissions. In the field 
of education, local and prefectural Boards of Education 
were designed to insure local, rather than national, 
control. 

But in regard to all other functions the situation re- 
mained largely unchanged. National laws and ordi- 
nances regulated every conceivable field of governmental 
activity. Local entities were assigned the duty of parti- 
cipating in their execution, but in this participation they 
acted as national agencies, rather than as autonomous 
entities. Whenever a function was thus assigned, the 
law provided for a national subsidy, covering an arbi- 
trarily fixed and usually insufficient percentage of the 
required expense. As the range of governmental func- 
tions expanded, the number of these assignments in- 
creased. At the same time, local finance deteriorated. 
Although the Local Autonomy Law contained an im- 
pressive list of affairs with which local entities could 
deal in the absence of national laws and ordinances, 
they had, in fact, little room and less money for any 
independent activity. 


The Shoup Mission 


It was not until 1949 that the Occupation concerned 
itself seriously with this inconsistency. When Dr. Carl 
Shoup of Columbia University arrived in Japan as head 
of a Tax Mission, there started a sort of Indian Sum- 
mer for local autonomy. To solve the problem of a 
clear-cut allocation of functions, the Mission suggested 
creation of an expert committee to make recommen- 
dations to the national executive and legislature. To 
stabilize local finance, a scheme was worked out which 
included creation of more adequate sources of local 
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tax revenue, elimination of most of the piecemeal sub- 
sidies (which entailed a good deal of central control) , 
and substitution of a local finance equalization grant 
(designed, on the one hand, to supply national funds 
without such “strings” and, on the other hand, to equal- 
ize the financial capabilities of richer and poorer lo- 
calities). A Local Finance Commission with a substan- 
tial degree of independence from the central executive 
and with fair representation of local interests was to 
play an important role in the determination and dis- 
tribution of the equalization grant.* 

However, this scheme—received with various degrees 
of enthusiasm by the various sections within SCAP— 
was only partially enacted into law. Administrative prac- 
tice further decreased its effectiveness. The recommen- 
dations of the committee regarding reallocation of func- 
tions were shelved. The system of individual subsidies 
continued with modifications. The staff assigned to the 
Local Finance Commission was clearly insufficient to 
permit it to play its role. The muddle of functions per- 
sisted. The financial situation of local governments was 
as desperate as ever. 

Other reforms in the field of local government were 
less successful than the Occupation proclaimed. Law 
and reality were often separated by a wide gap. Ad- 
ministrative control by the central government gave 
way to “advice,” “guidance” and “cooperation,” but 
traditional hierarchical views regarding the relationship 
of the national and local governments and the financial 
dependence of the latter tended to obviate the distinc- 
tion between the system of the present and that of the 
past. After the dissolution of the Home Ministry some 
of its officials became governors and vice-governors in 
the prefectures. The outlawed neighborhood associations 
still played an important role in rural Japan, and the 
old leadership in local politics, which was to be re- 
moved by the local purge, often continued to operate 
behind a facade of “new faces.” 

At the end of the Occupation, the reformed local 
government system presented the view of an _ unfin- 
ished structure. An imposing cornerstone had been laid 
in the form of the Constitution and the Local Au- 
tonomy Law. But the remainder of the building was 
flimsily constructed and the foundation was anything 
but firm. 


Status of Prefectures 


An appraisal of the present plans in the field of local 
government may well begin with the question: What 
will be the status of the prefecture? For there is a 
definite pattern which indicates that the relative im- 
portance of the prefecture always fluctuates with the 


3 Report on Japanese Taxation by the Shoup Mission, Gen- 
eral Headquarters, SCAP, Tokyo, 1949. 
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degree of centralization intended. Thus the status of 
the prefecture was the point at which the exponents 
of centralization fought a rear-guard action in 1946. 
On the other hand, the Shoup Mission, planning to put 
local self-government on firmer foundations, stressed 
the allotment of functions and finances to the munici- 
pal, rather than the prefectural level of government. 

In December 1952 a Local System 
Council was established by law. Its provisional report, 
submitted in October 1953, constitutes a series of com- 
promises between the representatives of the various 
levels of government, which participated in its adoption, 
This accounts for its remarkable vagueness on impor- 
tant questions. Nevertheless, two tendencies are appar- 
ent which, together, point toward centralization: on the 
one hand, important functions, such as police and edu- 
cation, are to be concentrated exclusively or largely in 
the prefecture, and its financial position is to be con- 
siderably strengthened; on the other hand, the prefec- 
ture, “holding an intermediary position between the 
cities, towns and villages and the State,” is to become 
still more closely linked to the central government. 

The Council did not advocate one particularly 
weighty step in the direction of centralization: the ap- 
pointment of prefectural governors by the central gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, it recommended expressly 
that the public election of the prefectural chief execu- 
tives be continued. 

Prime Minister Yoshida and other high government 
officials have for some time been on record as favoring 
the appointment system and have made it clear that 
they do not intend to follow this recommendation of 
the Council. They point out that elections are expen- 
sive; that elected governors, catering to the interests 
of their electorate, sometimes make promises of unes- 
sential public works; that, in turn, this creates unneces- 
sary competition among the prefectures for allotment 
of national grants; and, lastly, that political fence- 
mending requires so much time of the governors that 
they are apt to neglect their national duties.‘ These 
reasons—which could easily be applied against any type 
fail to convince the opposi- 


Investigation 


of popular representation 
tion that the government’s plan is not in reality the 
capstone of a wide scheme of recentralization. 

The appointment of governors also raises a constitu- 
tional question, because article 93 of the Constitution 
states that “the chief executives of all local public en- 
shall be elected by direct popular vote within 


tities... 
their several communities.’ 
dominant legal opinion that this provision makes the 


It appears to be the pre- 


4 See, e.g., Yomiuri Shimbun, Tokyo, January 12, 1954, 
p. 1. It has not been claimed that the methods of control 
of governors, acting as national agents, which the law pro- 


They have never been used. 
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vides, have proved insufficient 





appointment of governors unconstitutional. But the gov- 
ernment is not without its points. It argues that the 
Constitution docs not define the term “local public en- 
tities,” but leaves the determination of its scope to law, 
and that a mere amendment of that law may abolish 
the prefecture altogether or, a fortiori, assign to it a 
lesser degree of autonomy than to other units—an in- 


genious interpretation which would probably cause some 
surprise to the American drafters of the provision in 


question.° 

Originally, a bill, giving effect to the government's 
intention, was to be submitted to the present Diet. 
But so heavy was the fire which the plan drew from 
the opposition parties, from the Association of Prefec- 
tural Governors and from a large segment of public 
opinion, including influential newspapers, that the gov- 
ernment retracted. The issue is likely to be brought to 
a decision before the local elections in the spring of 
1955. It is possible that by that time a revision of the 
Constitution will have done away with the constitu- 
tional problem involved 

Another plan favored by Prime Minister Yoshida is 
the establishment of a regional arrangement, usually 
called the “Do-Shu System.’ It is not clear yet whether 
under this system a top organization, similar to the 
wartime regions, is to be grafted onto the present pre- 
fectures or whether the prefectures are to be replaced 
by regions, covering substantially larger areas. Neither 
has there been much discussion regarding the status of 
the region or the method of selection of its head. The 
Local System Investigation Council has, as yet, taken 
no position regarding this plan, If it should be realized, 
the regions will probably be units of national adminis- 
tration and links between the central and local govern- 
ments. 

When the Home Ministry was dissolved, the tasks 
of its Public Works Bureau were assigned to the Con- 
struction Ministry. The police, which had been under 
the control of its Police Bureau, was decentralized. Of 
the functions of the Ministry's Local Affairs Bureau, 
those in regard to elections were transferred to a chain 
of election administration committees, reaching from 
the village to the national level, and the remainder, in 
the weakened form resulting from the adoption of the 
Local Autonomy Law, assumed by a section in the 
Prime Minister’s Office. In 1949 this section became 
the Local Autonomy Agency, an external organ of the 
same office. In 1950, the Local Finance Commission, 
established pursuant to the Shoup recommendations, 


5 The abolishment of the direct election of Tokyo ward 
chiefs by an amendment of the Local Autonomy Law in 1952 
remained uncontested in the courts. In this sense it consti- 
tuted a precedent in the government’s favor. 

6 “Do” from Hokkaido, which would become one of the 
regions; “shu” means province or state. 
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took over most of its duties regarding intergovernmental! 
fiscal relations. This was the situation when the Occu- 
pation ended. 

In August 1952 the Local Autonomy Agency was re- 
organized. The Central Election Administration Com- 
mittee’ was absorbed by it. The Local Finance Commis- 
sion lost its independent status and became a mere 
consultative organ of the Agency. There is some reason 
to believe that the functions of the Home Ministry’s 
Local Affairs Bureau are being reunited. 

Simultaneously, a move is under way to give the 
Autonomy Agency the status of a Ministry. It is pointed 
out with some justification that the various ministries 
in their zeal for individual programs pay little atten- 
tion to the effect which the concomitant burden of 
added functions and expenses has on local autonomy. 
A check against this tendency is needed and, it is ar- 
gued, this check could be more effectively provided 
by a full-fledged ministry than by a mere agency. There 
is no question that many proponents of this view are 
perfectly sincere, But it would seem that the champion- 
ship of the interests of local entities vis-A-vis the na- 
tional government by an organ of that same govern- 
ment, whatever its name and standing, necessarily has 
its severe limitations, So ingrained is the habit of think- 
ing of supposedly autonomous entities as wards of a 
paternalistic central agency that the stultifying effect 
of this notion on the development of local autonomy 
is overlooked. Administrative, rather than legal or ju- 
dicial, control has always played a large role in na- 
tional-local relations in Japan, and “administrative pro- 
tection” is only the obverse side of this fact. 


Role of Central Government 

The Local System Investigation Council did not re- 
commend the establishment of a new Home Ministry 
in so many words. It avoided using this still unpopular 
term, and the “unified, administrative organ of local 
administration in the central government, adjusting and 
absorbing the functions of the Autonomy Agency” 
which it advocated, remained nameless in the report, 
as finally adopted.’ But this would appear to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference, which the government is 
likely to overlook. 

It is true that the central government still has to 
rely on “advice” and “guidance” in its relations with 
the local governments. These practices, which always 
existed, found a clear-cut legal basis in the amendment 
of the Local Autonomy Law in 1952. Their effective- 
ness, based on the financial dependence of the local en- 
tities and on continuing traditional attitudes of subser- 
vience on their part, has already been referred to. But, 
legally speaking, the Autonomy Agency still lacks the 





7 In an earlier draft it had provisionally been given the 
name “Ministry of Internal Affairs” (Naiseisho). 
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strong controls once possessed by the Home Ministry. 
It is too early to say how far the government is pre- 
pared to go in reinstituting them. The evolving new 
status of the prefecture and its governor may hold the 
key to this question, 

The police system adopted under the Occupation 
._provided for an autonomous police for any local unit 
with a population of more than 5,000 inhabitants. In 
1951, the Police Law was revised so as to permit towns 
and villages to give up their own police and to put 
their police affairs under the jurisdiction of the National 
Rural Police. Almost all of them availed themselves of 
this possibility, so that at present only 139 towns and 
villages—out of an original number of 1,318—still have 
their own police.* 

A subsequent bill for amendment of the Police Law, 
aimed at strengthening national control over the au- 
tonomous police, had rough sledding in the press and 
later in the Diet, Its fate was still uncertain when one 
of Prime Minister Yoshida’s more famous “slips of 
the tongue’”—he called a Socialist Diet member an 
“idiot” in the course of an interpellation—led to the 
dissolution of the lower House. 

The Local System Investigation Council recommends 
that the present dual system of national and auton- 
omous police be abolished and that prefectures and the 
five big cities be made the units of police administra- 
tion.” The Public Safety Commissions of these units 
should continue to exist, the rest be abolished. In addi- 
tion, a central agency, charged with liaison, adjustment 
of jurisdictions, training, investigations, and mainte- 
nance of communications facilities is to be established. 

The government, while subscribing to the abolition 
of the dual system, has more far-reaching plans for 
the centralization of the police. On February 15, 1954 
it submitted a bill which is characterized by the follow- 
ing features: The National Public Safety Commission 
loses its independent status and is put under the chair- 
manship of a Cabinet Minister. A Central Police Board 
carries out national police functions and exercises con- 
trol over the prefectural police. Its head is appointed 
by the Prime Minister after hearing the opinion of the 


8 Chihojichi Nenkan (Local Autonomy Yearbook) 1954, 
Tokyo, Jiji Press, 1953, p. 152. 

9 The six largest cities (Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, 
Yokohama and Kobe) have long aspired to a special status, 
combining the powers of a prefecture and a city. Tokyo, 
where the government of the prefecture—now called the gov- 
ernment of the metropolis—absorbed the city government in 
1943, has since then been treated like a prefecture. The re- 
maining five big cities continue their fight. The provisions 
which the Local Autonomy Law makes for them are dormant, 
because necessary implementing legislation has not been 
passed. The recommendations of the Council are a conces- 
sion to this “country-borough” movement. The government is 
not inclined to follow them. 
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National Public Safety Commission. The Police Chief 
of Tokyo is appointed in the same manner."® The 
other prefectural police chiefs are appointed by the 
head of the Central Police Board, also after hearing 
the National Public Safety Commission. Consultation 
with the prefectural Public Safety Commission or any 
other prefectural agency is not obligatory, although 
the entire scheme sails under the flag of “establishing 
an autonomous prefectural police.” All police chiefs 
are national officials and paid by the national treasury. 

The reasons advanced for this revision are that the 
present system is “not fitting for Japan,” that it proved 
inefficient because of lack of cooperation between the 
existing two types of police, and that radical activities 
call for a strengthening of the law enforcement organs. 
Yet these reasons are scarcely sufficient to explain all 
features of the proposed bill. Here, as elsewhere, the 
government shows a disinclination to try solutions which 
balance the needs of efficient administration with the 
demands of the principle of local autonomy, anchored 
in the Constitution. 


Criticism of Police Revision Bill 


The bill for revision of the police system is severely 
criticized by the opposition parties and by a wide seg- 
ment of public opinion, including most of the press. 
The cities want to retain their own police and voice 
their demand individually and through their nation- 
wide organization."' The opposition argues that the 
government’s plan means an abandonment of the neu- 
trality of the police from politics, because the top eche- 
lon of police officers would become appointees of the 
central government, and because the importance of the 
National Public Safety Commission (the neutrality of 
which was in the past assured by the provision that 
no political party could have a majority among its 
members) would be greatly diminished. The interfer- 
ence of the police in elections, so common in prewar 
days, is cited as an example of the dire consequences 
of such a step. All critics, including the Mayors’ Asso- 
ciation and the more conservative press, have expressed 
alarm over the specter of a revived police state. 

The Bill for Revision of the Police Law passed the 
lower House on May 15, 1954 with various amendments 
which give to the National and Prefectural Public 
Safety Commissions somewhat greater powers regarding 


10 Since Meiji days, Tokyo has always been more closely 
linked to the central government than other parts of the 
country, whenever there was a trend toward centralization, 
The main reason is a distrust of the political reliability of 
the urban population. It is noteworthy that this device is 
now once again being taken out of the armory of the past. 

11 The prefectures, however, are in favor of the prefec- 
tural police. 
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various appointments than the original draft. The five 
big cities will retain their Public Safety Commissions 
for another year. As of this writing, the fate of the 
bill in the upper House is still uncertain. 

It may well be disputed whether anything more than 
the trappings of local self-government existed when the 
Occupation ended. Certainly, there was no excess of de- 
centralization in actyality. Considerations of adminis- 
trative efficiency hardly suffice as an explanation of 
the government’s actions and proposals. There is an 
obvious willingness to use any “flaws” in the present 
system, to achieve the abandonment of its essential 
points, rather than its “rationalization” and “adjust- 
ment.” The government’s proposals show clearly the 
lure which the past holds for Japan’s present leader- 
ship. It is this aspect of the matter which arouses most 
concern and opposition in Japan. 

The search for politically neutral explanations and 
the cloaking of 
of “natural reaction” indicate that public opinion does 


“political reaction” with the mantle 


not accept a return to the past as a desirable solution 
to the problems of the present. 

The term “public opinion” refers in Japan to a nu- 
merically small, but politically sophisticated and articu- 
late, fraction of the nation, including the press, aca- 
demic circles, the urban intelligentsia and representa- 
tives of special interests such as industry, trade and 
labor, In issues involving local government, the six 
organizations guarding the vested interests of the vari- 
ous types of local entities also constitute an important 
element, Since the representatives, making up the 
strength of a conservative government in the Diet, are 
largely elected by voters who cast their ballot without 
any reference to issues of public policy, on the basis 


of personal loyalties—a chain of loyalties stretches from 


the village or ward to the national level—the opposition 
of public opinion can almost always be overcome. But 
Japanese governments have become responsive to it to 
the extent that they are reluctant to use their full 
strength when a victory would entail serious and lasting 
repercussions. 

In the resurgence of a spirit of independence after 
the end of the Occupation, such slogans as “rectification 
of Occupation excesses” silenced public opinion to a 
considerable extent, as long as the tendency which is 
commonly referred to as “reverse course” was not so 
clear as to be obvious. But when the government’s 
proposals showed this tendency unmistakably, they drew 
the fire of public opinion. Thus the plan to revert to 
the appointment of governors was temporarily dropped 
in February 1954, because it was felt that “public 
opinion did not yet support the change.”” 

As for the future, it seems likely that the passage 
of time, a diversion of public attention to other issues, 
and adroit concessions to certain groups within it will 
result in weakening the opposition, and that in the 
end the central government will have its way. Japan 
will once again become a centralized state in law as 
well as in actuality. This does not necessarily mean 
that all the features of a totalitarian police state will 
be revived. The use which will be made of the new 
centralization depends on factors which cannot properly 
be evaluated within the scope of this article. Much 
will depend on the character of the government in 
power. But as long as Japan does not have a govern- 
ment determined to silence all opposition, public opin- 
ion will slow down the speed of the reversal and will 
prevent an unqualified return to the pre-war state of 
affairs. 


12 Asahi Evening News, Tokyo, February 13, 1954. 


Political Rivalries In Nepal 
BY WERNER LEVI 


i igs KINGDOM of Nepal, remote and strategically lo- 
cated between Tibet and India, is still in the early 
stages of the political and social revolution which is 
sweeping across other parts of Asia.’ The overthrow 
of the autocratic Rana regime in 1950 signalled the be- 
ginning of radical changes in Nepalese society which 
Dr. Levi is Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Minnesota and author of Free India in Asia and Modern 


China’s Foreign Policy 


1 For details and developments up to December 1953 see 
Werner Levi, “Government and Politics in Nepal” I and II, 
Far Eastern Survey, December 17, 1952 and January 14, 
1953 
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have not yet jelled into definite form. Under the 
leadership of King Tribhuvan and with the political 
advice and economic aid of India and also aid from 
the United States, democratization had a promising 
beginning during the two years following the revolu- 
tion. The members of the Rana family were gradually 
eliminated from government; an Interim Constitution 
was promulgated making the rule of the King and his 
Council of Ministers similar to that of a constitutional 
monarchy; an Advisory Assembly was appointed in 
which the Nepali Congress (the country’s most proma.- 
ent party) was well represented; and plans were made 
for political and social reforms, 
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But the unity of the political groups during their 
struggle against the Ranas broke down after the 
achievement of victory, Factionalism and civil unrest 
disturbed the country. Some 35 political groups vied 
for position and power. Disunity prevailed even within 
the major parties, particularly the Nepali Congress, the 
two most prominent leaders of which, the half-brothers 
M. P. and B. P. Koirala, could not cooperate. 


Advisory Regime Established 


In the face of such discord, the King felt obliged 
to abolish the Advisory Council and the Cabinet and 
to establish an Advisory Regime consisting of an Ad- 
visory Board of six men, to last, so the King announced, 
until a workable council of ministers could be appointed, 
an independent judiciary could be established, funda- 
mental rights to citizens could be guaranteed, and 
proper elections for a Constituent Assembly could be 
held. His action conformed with the Indian Govern- 
ment’s advice that the establishment of law and order 
was a prerequisite for the introduction of democracy. 


The reaction of most political groups was most un- 
favorable, but they admitted that under the prevailing 
circumstances the King had no other choice. The King 
himself had acted with great reluctance and on many 
occasions has expressed the hope that conditions would 
soon permit him to create a government closer to the 
people. As his activities indicate, he is earnestly en- 


deavoring to democratize and modernize his country. 
He announced plans for the reestablishment of an Ad- 
visory Assembly widely representative of geographic re- 
gions and economic interests. In December 1952 a 
Supreme Court was created with a Chief Justice and 
four Puisne Judges, modelled after the Indian High 
Court. At the same time plans were drawn up for 
the modernization of the judicial system throughout 
the country and its independence from the Executive. 
An attempt was also made to build an honest, non- 
political civil service by the promulgation of an Anti- 
Corruption Act and the replacement of dishonest with 
reliable civil servants, But this task is difficult because 
factionalism has penetrated the civil service. One group 
is loyal to the Nepali Congress Party and was plotting 
against the Advisory Regime; another remains faithful 
to the Ranas; and a third is supporting M. P. Koirala 
against his brother. Furthermore, in the remote dis- 
tricts of the country, inaccessible from the capital, the 
administration is often subject to the influence, or in 
the hands, of Communists or bandits. 

With the aid of the Indian Election Commissioner 
Sukumar Sen, electoral rolls are being prepared. As 
was to be expected, some of the minor parties accuse 
the government of manipulating these rolls to its advan- 
tage or of preventing proper campaigning. But the 
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government is proceeding resolutely with its preparations 
and is hoping to hold elections in 1955. Finally, the 
army is being renovated, or perhaps more accurately, 
is being created. For its inefficiency or virtual non- 
existence was amply demonstrated during the Commu- 
nist revolt in Katmandu in January 1952. There was 
practically no discipline and no training in the army. 
Military service meant hanging around the barracks in 
the capital for a number of hours per day. The officers 
usually came from the Rana family. They received 
their commission as a matter of privilege, not achieve- 
ment. With the help of an Indian military mission 
(whose presence in Nepal has become a hot political 
issue) the building up of the army was begun in 1952. 

The task of making these measures politically effec- 
tive is greatly handicapped by the disharmony in the 
country’s political life. The King’s democratic enter- 
prise is bedevilled by the inability to establish a stable, 
popular government; this deficiency in turn fosters in- 
security and unrest, which makes the creation of an 
effective government very difficult. Until its termina- 
tion in March 1954 the existence of the Advisory Re- 
gime had a most unsettling effect. Nobody knew 
whether it was a stop-gap device or would last until 
elections could be held. In the meantime, new political 
parties sprung up, confusing the public, and lawless 
bands flourished, robbing it. The call for unity, the 
slogan of every party, sounded hollow in the face of 
fierce rivalry among them and their unwillingness to 
compromise, 

No cooperation was to be expected from the ex- 
tremists who benefited from the chaos: the Commu- 
nists and their peasants’, students’, womens’, and 
“peace” front organizations on the left or the Gurkha 
Parishad (Gurkha Congress) on the right. But many 
of the other parties also criticized much and contrib- 
uted little. The Nepal National Congress under its 
leader Dilli Rama Regmi, probably the second most 
influential party after the Nepali Congress, took a 
critical but moderate stand. It was not averse to the 
formation of a caretaker cabinet composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various parties until the elections were 
held. If this proved unfeasible, the party suggested a 
non-political cabinet composed of individuals inspiring 
popular confidence. What most disturbed this party— 
and others—was the uncertainty which paralyzed the 
administration and prevented the government from pro- 
ceeding with badly needed reforms. The party further 
suggested a unity agreement among the democratic 
parties so that personal rivalries would no longer un- 
dermine the application of ideological principles. A 
similar position was taken by Mr. Bhadrakali Misra’s 
People’s Congress (Praja Parishad). 


This consensus on the needs of the hour. the dislike 
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of the Advisory Regime, and the danger from the grow- 
ing extremist parties led to unity talks among several 
parties in December 1952. These were concluded suc- 
cessfully in September 1953 under the impact of the 
political developments during the spring and summer 
of 1953. 


Rivalry Between Koirala Brothers 


These developments mostly concerned the Koirala 
brothers. As the strongest political figures in the coun- 
try, they would be the natural choice for the highest 
political offices. But they have always been unable to 
agree to a division of power between themselves, though 
the traditional division of labor has been that M. P. 
is potential or actual Prime Minister and B. P. is Presi- 
dent of the Nepali Congress. The outward expression 
of their rivalry for power is their inability to delimit 
their spheres of influence, M. P. maintaining that as 
Prime Minister he should be independent of the party, 
B. P. claiming that the party forming the government 
must also determine its major policies. Throughout 
1953 and early 1954 attempts were made by the 
brothers themselves, the King, the Indian socialist Jaf 
Prakash Narain, and other Indian leaders to settle 
this conflict so that a Nepali Congress government 
could be formed, but in vain. Indeed, the disunity and 
bitterness between the brothers deepened with the pas- 
sage of time, much to the detriment of the country’s 
welfare. 

During January 1953, M. P. Koirala went on a cam- 
paign against the “undemocratic” control of the Con- 
gress (i.c., his brother) 
active membership. High officials in the party were 
willing to grant this request, but B. P. was not. There- 


demanding reinstatement to 


upon, M. P. formed rival committees to those of the 
Congress and finally, in the spring of 1953 formed his 
own party, the National People’s (Rashtriya Praja) 
Party. This step marked the final split between the 
brothers. 

King Tribhuvan, concerned about the state of the 
nation and fearing further progress of the Commu- 
nists, decided to wait no longer for the brothers to 
settle their differences. On June 16, 1953 M. P. Koirala 
was sworn in as Prime Minister. Four members of the 
Cabinet belong to his party (Messrs, Naradmuni, Thu- 
the fifth, Ma- 
habir Shamsher was sworn in as an independent in 
September. 

The King’s action was again in accordance with the 


lung, Tripurwir Singh, and Surganath) ; 


Indian Government's advice to the effect that the irre- 
concilability of personalities and principles among the 
Nepalese leaders and parties made a coalition govern- 
ment inadvisable, that existing differences would merely 
be transferred into the cabinet, making it unworkable 
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and disappointing the people. Rather, the Indian Gov- 
ernment felt, rapid preparations for elections would 
give the Nepali Congress a chance to reorganize itself, 
unite, and, if elected, form a government. 

M. P. Koirala’s appointment represented a great po- 
litical victory over his brother. His position was further 
strengthened two months later, when the King went 
to Switzerland for health reasons and during his ab- 
sence appointed three Councillors with very limited 
powers. Many of the political leaders resented the 
King’s actions as an insult, for they had opposed the 
idea of appointing a “non-political” cabinet of “dif- 
ferent individuals on a personal basis” under M. P. 
Koirala’s leadership. How could anything be “unpoli- 
tical,” they asked, in which M. P. has a hand? Their 
counter-measures were not long in coming. 

The Nepali Congress, expressing the feelings of other 
parties as well, attacked the new cabinet as a “product 
of palace intrigue” and as “unrepresentative and un- 
Its appointment was described as “con- 


democratic.’ 
spiratorial.” Agitation by the Congress went so far that 
in September 1953 B. P. ,Xoirala was arrested and 
confined to the Katmandu valley. The charge against 
him was that of trying to disaffect the civil servants 
by writing letters to them accusing the government of 
corruption, unpopularity, extravagance, and disregard 
for the middle class.* 

Under the impact of these events, the unity talks 
among the Nepali Congress, the Nepal National Con- 
gress, and the People’s Congress (Praja Parishad) led 
to some result. Late in September 1953 the leaders, 
B. P. Koirala, D. R. Regmi, and T. O. Acharya signed 
a “minimum common program” for cooperation in a 
basis of “the principles of nationalism, democracy, and 
social justice.” They demanded the right to form a 
new government. A Council of Action of a new League 
of Nepali Democrats was created, composed of the 
three party leaders and Chuda Prasad, Subarna Shum- 
sher, and K. P. Rimal, The League asserted in a state- 
ment that Nepal was on the rim of an abyss and unity 
was vital, The root of the evil was the “machinations 
of the vested interests.” The King, who had once made 
“uncommon sacrifices” for the cause of democracy was 
no longer acting “in furtherance of the ideals he pro- 
fessed.” The problem was the establishment of a popu- 
lar government, utilizing the best talents from among 
public life. The King was said to have been “poorly 
advised” in his recent actions. Appointing M. P. Koirala 


“ 


Prime Minister was “a very wrong step,” and could 


2 The Supreme Court, in November, declared the arrest ille- 
gal. This decision led later to far-reaching changes in the fun- 
damental laws. As a consequence of B. P. Koirala’s action, the 
civil servants were required to turn over al! correspondence 
which they received from political parties and were forbidden 
to engage in political activity. 
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not be called an honest attempt at forming a coalition 
government. 

The Prime Minister was undisturbed by the birth of 
the “united front,” expecting it to crumble under “the 
test of time and action.” It would disappear, he pre- 
dicted, as the six other “united fronts” in the past 
twelve months had disappeared. He admitted surprise, 
however, at the timing of the League’s birth, for all 
the participating parties had been negotiating about 
entering his cabinet. 

The Prime Minister’s prediction came true in due 
course. In spite of the talk and in spite of the “condi- 
tions” stipulated by the parties for joining his cabinet 
(which the Prime Minister refused to accept because 
he could not “jeopardize” his position by “bargaining” ) 
they could not resist the lure of office. 


Formation of New Cabinet 

In November 1953 the Nepali Congress was willing 
to accept four seats in the cabinet, giving it parity 
with the Prime Minister’s party. But when it became 
known in January 1954 that other parties were also 
offered seats in a cabinet expanded to 10 to 15 mem- 
bers on an “individual” basis, the Congress withdrew 
its agreement. On February 18, 1954 the reformed and 
expanded “national” cabinet was announced, Repre- 
sentatives of four parties were included, although ap- 
pointed as “individuals.” The parties were the National 
People’s Party, the Nepal National Congress, the Praja 
Parishad, and the Nepali Jan Congress. Two seats were 
offered to the Nepali Congress, but not accepted, and 
one was given to the Newar community (an important 
ancient community, predominantly traders, which had 
supplied some of the former rulers of Nepal). 

The Nepali Congress condemned the new cabinet 
as being a result of “palace intrigues and private ma- 
neuverings” which, lacking cohesion, could not serve the 
people. It chose for itself the role of “His Majesty’s re- 
sponsible opposition” and proposed to go to the people 
to warn them of the danger brought about by the 
“secret political activity” but to abstain from “anti- 
government agitation” because this would involve the 
danger of country-wide chaos. 

On April 14, 1954 the King followed up the creation 
of a “national cabinet” with the appointment of an 
Advisory Assembly of 114 members. It was inaugurated 
early in June and is to remain in office until the elec- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly. Seven Cabinet minis- 
ters are members ex officio. The others—not all of 
whom have accepted their nomination—are nominated 
by the King upon recommendation by the parties and 
district governors. The Nepali Congress has 11 nom- 
inees, B. P. Koirala among them, the ruling parties 
have a total of 64 nominees. 

Whether the creation of the new cabinet and as- 
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sembly will produce the badly needed political unity 
remains to be seen. M. P. Koirala has certainly re- 
duced the size and strength of the opposition by bring- 
ing large sections of it into his government. But his 
brother retains a large following and remains unap- 
peased. In fact, constitutional changes promulgated on 
February 13, 1954 and designed to strengthen the Ex- 
ecutive have further antagonized him. They were pro- 
voked by the Supreme Court's verdict (declaring B. P. 
Koirala’s arrest in September illegal) which severely 
limited the legislative and administrative power of the 
government. 

The changes were contained in a King’s Proclama- 
tion and in the Interim Government of Nepal (Third 
Amendment) Act, the Nepal Supreme Court (Sec- 
ond Amendment) Act and the Nepal (Laws Interpre- 
tation) Act. The effect of these acts was to reaffirm 
the king’s inherent power of “Royal prerogatives” and 
his supreme executive, legislative, and judicial author- 
ity. They specify that the “directive principles of State 
policy” are not justiciable and that, in general, laws 
are not subject to judicial review. They forbid the High 
Court to issue writs and they give the government power 
to grant pardons, reprieves, respites or remission of pun- 
ishment or to suspend, remit, or commute sentences by 
the civil and military courts. They also stipulate that 
the ministers of state are to be appointed by the King 
upon the advice of the Prime Minister and that they 
are to remain in office during the King’s pleasure. 

B. P. Koirala attacked these laws as a “retrograde” 
step, a reversion to the “arbitrary” government of Rana 
days. With the “slashing” of the judiciary’s independ- 
ence, he complained, the last achievements of the 1950 
revolution were destroyed. His party declared March 
28, 1954 “Black Bill Day” and agitated for a one-day 
gencral strike (the Communists had arranged a similar 
demonstration for March 21 and have continued to 
demonstrate ever since). When that day arrived, 
posters appeared all over Katmandu demanding the 
repeal of the laws and the release of political prisoners. 
During a public meeting of some 50,000 citizens in the 
capital the police tried to arrest one of the main 
speakers. He escaped and B. P. Koirala and Krishna 
Prasad Upadhyaya, another party leader, were taken 
instead into police custody for six hours. They were 
later cleared of all charges, but the incident did not help 
to improve relations between the Koirala brothers, 

Compared with personal rivalries and factional strife 
as sources of unrest, basic ideological differences or 
clashes of principle are mostly of secondary importance 
in Nepalese politics. The exception is the Communist 
Party. Though the party is banned, the Communists 
are working through front organizations or, where the 
government's authority does not reach, in the open. At 
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present, they are following the official line of the 
“united front,” “peace,” anti-Americanism, and radical 
land reform (which is dernanded by most other parties 
as well). But they are also responsible for much of the 
civil strife sporadically flaring up in various parts of 
the country. Occasional seizures of propaganda material 
and arms by the authorities indicate that most of the 
Communists’ support is coming from India, though 
there is evidence that some aid is reaching them from 
Tibet. Their agitation is having some success. The 
Prime Minister acknowledged in September and No- 
vember 1953 that the political trend “is definitely to- 
ward the Left.” Nevertheless, he felt that Communism 
is not yet a problem outside of Katmandu. In the 
capital, he admitted, the election to the municipal coun- 
cil of five candidates with definitely Communist lean- 
ings out of a total of eighteen was disturbing. 

Among other parties relatively few non-personal is- 
sues separate the leaders. There is, in fact, a consider- 
able degree of agreement about the present needs of 
Nepal and the priority of their fulfillment. All agree 
that the development of communications should have 
top priority. In some areas of the country wheeled ve- 
hicles have never been seen. Nepal still has only 250 
miles of all-weather highways. Only a few places can 
be reached by light airplanes, All other planned devel- 
opments, as weil as an assurance of efficient adminis- 
tration and national security, depend largely upon the 
completion of the plan for the construction of four 
major 200-mile highways. Once this is achieved, ambi- 
tious projects for mass education, agricultural improve- 
ments, irrigation, hydraulic power stations, cottage in- 
dustries, and health improvements, which everybody 
advocates, can be undertaken more effectively than at 
present. In connection with these developments thi 
question has arisen whether and how foreign aid is to 
be accepted and it is over this issue that differences 
among the parties have grown up. 


Problems of Foreign Aid 

The dilemma confronting the Nepalese is their great 
concern for national independence on the one hand 
and on the other the inadequacy of local resources for 
the country’s development. As in many underdeveloped 
agricultural areas, capital is practically non-existent. 
Worse, there are no means to raise any. Nepal has no 
capital market, no central bank, practically no statistics, 
and a taxation system is only in the process of being 
created. Out of a development expenditure of 21,- 
700,000 Nepali rupees between 1951 and 1953 about 
5,000,000 were raised in Nepal; the rest mostly from 
India and some from the United States, 

Prime Minister ‘soirala has accepted material and 
technical aid from the United States, the Colombo Plan 
and some of the United Nations agencies, and has ac- 
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cepted several Swiss experts. He has obtained much aid 
from India and has coordinated a five-year develop- 
ment plan with that of India. Indeed, he has been ac- 
cused of being a “foreign agent” and of “subjecting” 
the country to India because of his very close coopera- 
tion with Indian leaders and his complete agreement 
with Indian foreign policy.* This fact may possibly be 
responsible for a cooling off of Koirala’s attitude toward 
the United States in recent months. He spoke in March 
1954 somewhat critically of the “above normal” ac- 
tivities of the United States in Nepal “in the name of 
international organizations.” Other Nepalese leaders 
also wondered about the purpose of a visit of the Ameri- 
can ambassador to Ceylon to their country, not being 
convinced that this was just a sight-seeing tour. And 
a letter by a Nepalese to an Indian newspaper actually 
accused the United States of using American-sponsored 
schools and hospitals in Nepal as headquarters for “in- 
trigues.” 

In many cases, the root of such suspicions can be 
traced to Communist propaganda, and Foreign Min- 
ister D. R. Regmi has branded the Communists as one 
of Nepal’s great enemies for trying to alienate the 
country from its friends. But not all criticism of foreign 
activity in Nepal is due to Communist instigation. Some 
of the democratic parties have reservations regarding 
foreign aid. They are willing to accept it but oppose 
the association of foreign advisers with the national ad- 
ministration as being a potential threat to sovereignty. 
They are particularly antagonized by the presence of 
the Indian military mission, though in this case the 
underlying motivation is likely to be the fear that a 
strong army would greatly strengthen the political 
power of M. P. Koirala, At any rate, the considerable 
Indian activity in Nepal, with the consent, and often 
at the request, of the government has produced tensions 
which reached a peak in 1952 and 1953. Since then, 
they have lessened, perhaps because of developments in 
Tibet. 

Officially, the government maintains that the north- 
ern frontiers are safe, that Nepal has nothing to fear 
from neighboring Tibet because relations with Commu- 
nist China are good. But it appears from the fact that 
several official missions are studying the border regions, 
and also from the establishment of military headquar- 
ters in various parts of the country, the creation of 
checking points along the Tibetan border manned by 


3 Demonstrations took place on May 28, 1954 against a 
parliamentary goodwill mission from India arriving in Kat- 
mandu, The Nepalese government accused the Nepali Con- 
gress as the organizer, though other reports blamed the reac- 
tionary Gurkha Parishad for them. Some Indians claimed 
that these demonstrations were provoked by the technical aid 
activities and by alleged interference in election preparations 


of American citizens in Nepal. 
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carefully screened police officers equipped with radio, 
and the building of strategic roads that the government 
is considering at least the possibility of complications. 
The appearance recently of Chinese maps showing parts 
of Nepal as Chinese territory has aroused public sus- 
picion regarding Chinese intentions. This is further 
strengthened by the involvement of many Communists 
in local uprisings in various parts of Nepal. The whole 
complex of Nepal’s relations with Tibet under the new 
Communist regime has been discussed early in May 
1954 by D. R. Regmi, the Nepalese Foreign Minister, 
with Prime Minister Nehru. At the same time, Peking 
has approached the Nepalese government indicating 
its desire to replace the treaty of 1857 which still 
governs the fundamental relations between Nepal and 
Tibet. The Nepalese government has not yet indicated 
its views on the subject. But from the Nepalese ap- 
proval of the Indian-Chinese treaty of April 1954 re- 
garding Tibet, it can be surmised that Nepal will sign 
a similar agreement with China. 

Ever since the unsuccessful revolt of January 1952 
under the leadership of the Communist K. I. Singh, 
disturbances have continued. Very often the people in- 
volved are bandits motivated by nothing more than the 
prospect of loot. But there are pockets in the west and 
north of the country, beyond the reach of police or 
army headquarters, in which Communists reign su- 
preme. Their participation has definitely been estab- 
lished in some of the most serious revolts, such as the 
ones in strategic Pokhra, northwest of Katmandu, in 
July and November, 1953 and Billauri in the west in 
July 1953. The Nepalese police and army, sometimes 
supported by Indian forces, are making valiant efforts 
to suppress these uprisings but the absence of communi- 
cations often frustrate their intentions and Communist 
leaders can find a refuge across the border in Tibet. 

In spite of the frequency of these revolts and the 
difficulty of suppressing them the Government is confi- 
dent that they are not yet a serious threat to Nepal’s 
independence or internal peace. It hopes that the ful- 
fillment of plans for social reforms and economic de- 
velopment will raise the people’s standard of living 
quickly enough to counter Communist subversion. 
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Prospects of 
Japanese Labor Il 
BY SOLOMON B. LEVINE 


Although it is difficult to disentangle the political 
from the economic objectives of Japanese labor, its 
economic activities have formed a distinguishable pat- 
tern and have produced measurable results in the past 
three years. Union bargaining policy, as noted earlier, 
has sought new criteria for determining labor’s share of 
the national product, and, taking advantage of infla- 
tion and expanding production, has achieved gains for 
the organized workers, probably at the expense of the 
unorganized sector. 

Wage drives gained momentum in the spring of 
1951, when domestic prices were rising sharply as a 
result of “special procurement” orders for the Korean 
war and expansion of Japanese exports.’ Despite a 50 
percent rise in mining and manufacturing output, real 
wages improved little until the unions’ 1951 spring of- 
fensive; bargaining merely resulted in keeping wages 
abreast of inflation. The lull in economic activity during 
the second half of 1951, when cessation of the Korean 
hostilities seemed possible, brought a drop in price levels 
which turned the nominal advances into real wage 
gains by early 1952. These improvements were fortified 
by a heavy wave of strikes at the end of the year, in- 
volving such major unions as the miners, electrical 
workers, private railway employees, and textile workers. 
But while these increases removed inequities, and labor 
in large-scale industry recovered its prewar level of 
real income, many settlements were in the form of a 
special lump-sum payment rather than a permanent in- 
crease in the basic wage rate, which reflected the un- 
settled state of the economy. 

Inflation was resumed in 1952 and 1953, as the 
economy entered a “consumption” boom despite grow- 
ing trade deficits and heavy dependence on “special 
procurement.” By the end of 1953 the consumer price 
index had risen another 15 percent, which stimulated 
further wage demands. The level of money wages rose 
over 20 percent in 1952 and 16 percent in 1953, as 
production continued to expand. Real wages advanced 
almost 15 percent in 1952 and about 9 percent in 1953. 
But the principal beneficiaries were the organized work- 


Mr. Levine, who is Assistant Professor of Labor and Industrial 
Relations at the University of Illinois, is now working in Japan 
on a study of Japanese labor organization. Research for this 
article was made possible by grants from the Fulbright Com- 
mission and the Ford Foundation, neither of which, however, 
is responsible for opinions expressed herein. The first part 
appeared in the May issue. 


1 The consumer price index rose almost 30 percent between 
June 1950 and December 1951. 
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ers in large-scale industry. The glaring disparity be- 
tween their wages and those in small and medium-sized 
concerns grew larger.” Sohyo’s “market-basket” formula 
was an attempt to justify further increases in the rela- 
tively high wages of workers in large-scale enterprises 
as well as to bring up wages in the smaller firms. 

The results of union wage negotiations, however, fell 
far short of the dernands put forward. Sohyo’s failure 
to gain acceptance of its new wage formula in the coal 
and electric power strikes has already been described. 
In 1952 most unions settled for moderate increases, of 
which many took the form of lump-sum payments. By 
1953 few unions were demanding the “market-basket” 
formula. During the spring most demands were for 
only a 20 or 30 percent increase, and settlements made 
during the summer, for the most part in a relatively 
peaceful manner, averaged about 10 percent, one-third 
less than in 1952. Although major walkouts occurred 
in the private railway, iron and steel, and express in- 
dustries, large-scale continuous strikes were not re- 
peated after the failure in coal. 


Dispute with Government Werkers 

The knottiest conflict of 1953 involved the govern- 
ment corporation workers (railways, etc.). After waiting 
almost a year for political conditions to settle, their 
unions, led by Kankoro (Council of National and Local 
Government Workers’ Unions), in the spring of 1953 
sought an immediate wage increase of over 40 percent 
and a minimum wage of 8,000 yen per month. Refused 
by management, the demand, as required by law for 
these enterprises, went to mediation, which awarded a 
15 percent compromise effective April 1. When both 
sides rejected this proposal, the matter was arbitrated, 
also as required by law. Early in the fall the arbitrators 
confirmed the mediation awards, but set August 1 as 
the effective date, The unions were willing to accept 
at this point, but management balked, pleading lack of 
funds, The problem was thus thrown to the government, 
at the very time when pressure was mounting to reduce 
government expenses in order to halt the inflation. 

A stalemate followed. The government was adamant, 
and refused even to refer the issue to the Diet, which 


2 Available figures indicate not only that wages in small 
enterprises (under 30 employees) are only about half as high 
as in large enterprises (over 500 employees), but that the 
differential has been increasing since 1950. See Rodo Hakusho, 
Ministry of Labor, Tokyo, 1953; also Makoto Sakurabayashi, 
“Roshi no Nihontei Seikaku,” Seni Keizai (Textile Economy), 
December 1953, p. 20. It should be noted, moreover, that the 
lack of enforcement of the Labor Standards Law among the 
smaller enterprises has been notorious. One notable gain, 
however, has been the closing of the gap between wages in 
government and in large-scale industry, due in part to union 
pressure. The Diet approved sizable increases for government 
workers in both 1952 and 1953 
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had final authority over the arbitral decision. Legally 
prohibited from striking, the unions, especially the rail- 
way workers, initiated an effective series of disruptive tac- 
tics. In November and December workers went on leave, 
refused to work overtime, insisted on strict observance 
of safety rules, etc—all of which the government 
claimed was illegal. But in December, as a general labor 
offensive threatened, with many demands for year-end 
bonuses, the government consented to a compromise, 
acceptable to the unions, which made the arbitration 
award effective on January 1, 1954 and added a year- 
end bonus. Soon afterward, however, the government 
dismissed eighteen railway union leaders and proposed 
an amendment to the National Enterprise and Public 
Corporation Labor Relations Law which would permit 
the packing of arbitration boards with government ap- 
pointees. 

Modest wage settlements continued to be the rule in 
the early part of 1954. Although Sohyo unions declared 
that they would seek 20 to 30 percent increases in the 
basic wage, the coal miners, who were to spearhead 
the drive, settled early in March for one-tenth of their 
original demands. ,The pattern of a bitter wage dispute 
combined with a mounting political offensive did not 
seem to be recurring. Management insisted on holding 
the wage line, in accordance with the government’s aim 
of lowering export prices through an alleged “austerity” 
budget, industrial rationalization, and pegging of wages. 
The growing divisions within the union movement also 
hampered an effective campaign for higher wages. 

During the last few years the unions have had only 
limited success in securing effective labor agreements. 
Although the percentage of workers covered by written 
contracts has increased since the “no-contract” era of 
1949-1950, it has not recovered to the high point reached 
in 1947.5 Moreover, it is still true that most of the 
agreements merely reiterate abstract guarantees already 
provided by law. Specific provisions on wages, hours, 
and working conditions have increased somewhat but 
are still relatively rare; such matters are often covered, 
at best, only in temporary or informal agreements. The 
earlier tendency to give unions considerable control 
over personnel affairs has sharply tapered off, and the 
inclusion of clauses on the rights of management has 
increased.* Over one-third of the agreements are auto- 
matically renewable, which does not indicate vigorous 


3 As of July 1953, 13,544, or 59.4 percent, of all eligible 
unions, and 71.5 percent of their membership, were covered 
by agreements. In July 1947 the figures were 62.8 and 79 
percent respectively, with 21,301 unions covered. The differ- 
ence is even greater when it is remembered that all unions 
were cligible to seek contracts in 1947. See “Summarized Re- 
sults of 1953 Annual Survey on Labor Unions,” Monthly 
Labor Statistics and Research Bulletin, Ministry of Labor, 
Tokyo, December 1953. 
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activity in contract negotiation.® As yet, it is doubtful 
whether in Japan the labor agreement has been an ef- 
fective instrument for protecting and advancing workers’ 
interests or for building up a body of industrial juris- 
prudence, 


Labor's Role in Society 


The recent record of Japanese union activities pro- 
vides ample evidence of vigorous “fist-shaking”; but 
the accomplishments—political, economic, and organi- 
zational—have not been commensurate with the effort. 
Accordingly, leaders in various sectors of the labor move- 
ment have begun to reexamine their problems and to 
reflect on the role which organized labor should play 
in Japanese society. The movement displays two ex- 
tremes: one, unions which focus so heavily on political 
objectives that they can with difficulty be distinguished 
from political organizations; the other, unions in name 
only, at best mutual benefit clubs that act, if at all, 
only in crisis situations. Are there other practical al- 
ternatives? 

It is frequently argued that Japan has few problems 
that can be solved except through political channels. 
Given the intricate interdependence of Japan’s economic 
structure, wholly at the mercy of world markets, unions, 
to be successful at all, must necessarily enter the po- 
litical arena. Private action, it is held, can be useful 
only in solving superficial problems. Unless the pres- 
sures upon Japan, economic and political, domestic 
and international, are greatly relaxed, it is said, labor 
can gain little unless the government is controlled by 
sympathetic parties. 

But while conditions demand that Japanese unions 
operate in politics to some extent, the form in which 
labor is organized hampers effective political action, 
though not the force of political appeals. This may 
explain the political vociferousness of union leaders, 
and the ease with which a major federation such as 
Sohyo can stray from its stated aims. Lack of experience 
is undoubtedly one reason, but analysis of the nature of 
Japanese unionism indicates that there are more funda- 
mental factors at work. 

The origins of postwar unionism are revealing in this 
respect. The spectacular growth between 1945 and 
1949 must be explained not only in terms of why work- 
ers joined unions, but also in terms of why they formed 
the type of unions they did. The growth of unions was 
in part due to SCAP encouragement; in one sense it 
was an expression of emancipation from stringent police 
controls, and in another sense it represented submission 





4 Ichiro Nakayama, “Japan’s Labor Movement,” in Japan’s 
Problems, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo, August 1953. 
5 Sakurabayashi, op. cit., p. 20. 
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to the new authority. In the distress and poverty of the 
early postwar years, followed by unprecedented infla- 
tion, unions offered a means of achieving job and in- 
come security at least for some. Finally, in the tightly 
knit Japanese culture, the desire to conform swelled 
union ranks, 

These factors, however, do not explain why the 
“enterprise” union became the predominant type. In the 
chaos which followed the war, the interest of workers 
(except intellectuals) was focused on rebuilding the 
enterprise with which they identified themselves, rather 
than on broad improvement of labor conditions. If join- 
ing a union was the thing to do, the factory, mine, or 
office was the logical organizational unit. The enterprise 
was the only area of security within the worker's per- 
ception, and his ties to it were fortified by traditional 
paternalism as well as by the war-time labor front or- 
ganization. Orientation to the enterprise gave rise to 
a peculiar type of “union shop” in which it was required 
not that all workers in a plant become union members, 
but that all members of the union work for the enter- 
prise. This led to such extremes in the carly years as 
“production control”-—in which, instead of striking, the 
union took over the plant and operated it until the 
dispute was settled—and, on the other hand, complete 
management acceptance of the union. 

This was an inward-looking, narrowly focused union- 
ism, but its nature made it a ready prey to political 
slogans. There was little leeway for vigorous give and 
take with the employer in the economic field, as most 
enterprises were in a precarious financial condition. 
Moreover, there were diverse interests within the unions, 
because their membership included both white-collar 
and production workers, and because of a complex wage 
structure based on individuals rather than on jobs, and 
of the employees’ consciousness of rank and status, de- 
riving from a long tradition. For inexperienced union- 
ists, such factors made collective bargaining hard to 
operate. The only universal appeals were cither po- 
litical ones, or the threat of dissolution of the enter- 
prise. The latter soon disappeared with improving eco- 
nomic conditions, which left, as alternatives for the 
unions, either political action or almost complete in- 
activity. 

Some unions went in the first direction, others in the 
second; some oscillated between one and the other. This 
is reflected in the high turnover rate. The national 
unions tended to stress political aims, especially when 
the conservative government took measures to restrict 
union activity. This was particularly true of the large, 
well organized unions of government employees, whose 
collective bargaining rights were severely limited in 
1948. But the diversity of interests within thousands of 
relatively small, loosely coordinated local unions was 
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an obstacle to effective political action. At the top level 
of leadership there were repeated factional splits over 
political issues. Political action generates internal dis- 
unity, while inaction undermines the independence of 
the union, The solution of this dilemma is a challenge 
to the Japanese labor movement. 

Despite its weaknesses, enterprise unionism is a 
natural product of Japanese conditions, and it is perhaps 
the most practicable instrument for creating a broadly 
based labor movement. Craft unionism is limited by the 
lack of distinguishable craft lines. Similar jobs do not 
have the same classification from one plant to another. 
Horizontal craft job markets hardly exist. Moreover, to 
create separate urits for white-collar and production 
workers would deprive the latter of the advantages 
gained from the former’s superior knowledge of manage- 
ment problems and access to plant data.® 

Industrial unionism, despite the intelligentsia’s pleas 
on its behalf, is also on tenuous ground in Japan. A truly 
permanent industrial labor force has yet to develop. 
Workers attached to industry have strong ties with 
agriculture, and under pressure of overpopulation a 
mass of migratory workers drifts between farm and 
factory without permanent attachment to either.’ This 
has given rise to a large number of local, vertical job 
markets, confined to an industrial area and the sur- 
rounding countryside, rather than a national labor 
market.* A large enterprise can usually draw on a heavy 
labor reserve in its neighboring farm area. The labor 
market is further restricted by the thousands of small 
enterprises—largely subcontractors for big industry— 
which not only absorb the shocks of economic change, 
but also serve as way stations for workers migrating be- 
tween the farm and the large factory. Under such con- 
ditions it is difficult for industrial unionism to take 
hold, A major motive of the industrial worker is the 
desire to identify himself permanently with a stable 


6 Apparently this was one reason why the unions opposed 
the restriction of union membership in the 1949 revision of 
the Trade Union Law. In Japan, many executive employees 
had become union members 

7 This characteristic of the labor market has existed since 
the early days of Meiji industrialization. It also accounts for 
Japan’s spectacularly low recorded unemployment, which in 
recent years has been about 1 percent of the labor force, ac- 
cording to official figures. Underemployment, however, is 
probably ten to twenty times as high. In addition to the post- 
war increase in the population, now confined to Japan Proper, 
the Occupation’s land reform raised the proportion of ex- 
tremely small farms, thus augmenting the migratory work 
force. See Sakurabayashi, op. cit., p. 17 

8 Only recently have government employment exchanges 
begun to nibble away at this system and its concomitant of 
private recruiting. It should also be noted that it is common 
practice to employ in a factory only workers from the same 


community. 
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enterprise; and this, combined with the traditional 
Japanese patterns of loyalty, “enterprise 
consciousness.” The regular worker seeks protection 
against the competition of the temporary floating work- 
er by strengthening the regular employees’ ties with 


produces 


the enterprise.® 

In the economic and political conditions of Japan 
today, the task of building a trade union movement on 
a solid foundation is a formidable one and will require 
great patience. Zenro is the latest attempt to make the 
most of the choices now available. Progress may be 
slow until there are fundamental changes in Japan’s 
institutional structure—economic, social, political, and 
technological. Unless such changes occur, it is likely 
that the labor movement will continue to seesaw be- 
tween passivity and strenuous but ineffective political 
action, and that the interests of the workers will often 
be confused with those of politically ambitious groups. 
Yet even this state of affairs, unsatisfactory though it 
is, appears to be contributing to an awakening political 
democracy. 


“ 


9 Enterprise unions seldom include temporary workers, al- 
though they may at times form a substantial part of a com- 
pany’s work force. Temporary workers are usually hired for 
three to six months on individual renewable contracts at 
lower pay and without benefits to which regular workers are 
entitled, even though they may perform similar jobs. While 
their presence probably weakens the union in time of a strike, 
they serve as a buffer against layoffs. In this connection it 
should be noted that seniority systems are rarely found in 
Japanese industry. Some attempts have been made to unionize 
the temporary workers, but so far there has been little success 
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ZAIBATSU DISSOLUTION IN JAPAN. By T. A. Bisson 


Berkeley: University of California Press. (In cooperation 


with the LP.R.) 1954. 314 pp. $5.00. 


Considering in retrospect what was once called an American- 
inspired “Induced Revolution’ (the occupation of Japan, 
1945-1952), one can easily agree with Mr. Bisson when he 
writes, “Among the more crucial changes sought by the Allied 
Command, the measures directed against the Zaibatsu family 
combines took high place” (p. 1.). 

Last year in Japan, this reviewer was in a position to 
verify the author’s gloomy audit on the dissolution attempt. 
By 1952, “re-combination” was in full swing. Japan’s man- 
agerial circles were perhaps operating on a more competitive 
level and certain induced, structural changes were being 
maintained, Traditional methods of conducting business, how- 
ever, were being revived. In a way, this particular failure to 
root out concentrated control sprang from a limited under- 
standing of the nature of the zaibatsu system. In fact, al- 
though Mr. Bisson presents the first detailed study in English 
of concentration and deconcentration, there is a danger here 
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of losing sight of the societal forest in Japan by too detailed 
examination of the trees of policy, directive, and law, trans- 
planted from America. 

The author adopts the popular definition of zaibatsu as, 
literally, the “money clique” or plutocracy. Professor Hyoye 
Ouchi in the Keizaigaku Shojiten (Dictionary of Economics, 
Tokyo: 1951, p. 379) has, however, defined the word as 
the leadership by cliques, which control finance capital, and 
also as the peculiarly Japanese structure of capital monopoly. 
This peculiarity, of course, arises from the pattern of Jap- 
anese familist relationships, which have had an important ef- 
fect on all Japanese individuals. Thus the zaibatsu symbolizes 
an absence of individual responsibility, a national character- 
istic which permeates every modern Japanese institution. For 
the Occupation to treat the specific zaibatsu firms as respon- 
sible, whether for monopoly, for oligopoly, or for cooperation 
with militarism and aggression, was perhaps doomed to failure 
from the start, short of a wholesale social revolution in Japan. 

Mr. Bisson is at his best when he analyzes the various 
forces evolving out of the dissolution experiment: the basic 
directives, which allowed considerable discretionary authority 
to SCAP; the State-War (Edwards) Mission on Japanese 
Combines; Washington policy papers; the interest of the Far 
Eastern Commission (including the famous and later aban- 
doned directive, FEC-230); and the delaying tactics of the 
Japanese businessmen and goverment. He traces (Chaps. 3, 
4) the initial burst of SCAP activity irf October, 1945, and 
the Japanese-inspired Yasuda Plan, which set a two-year pat- 
tern of dissolution of only top holding companies. Four chap- 
ters (Chaps. 5, 6, 7, 9) then delve into the intricacies of 
assets freezing, Holding Company Liquidation Commission ac- 
tion, reorganization of subsidiaries, and antitrust legislation. 
Mr. Bisson concludes: “The HCLC action on the holding 
companies was the most complete and effective job done in 
the course of the dissolution program” (p. 120). In the task 
of redistributing securities the job was far more massive and 
the degree of success far less certain. The supplementary 
Deconcentration Law especially touched off widespread and 
bitter controversy within Japan, and probably marked exten- 
sion of the opposition to deconcentration to the United States. 

The purging of Zaibatsu personnel has been widely publi- 
cized, but Mr. Bisson for the first time puts the economic 
purge into the broader perspective of dissolution, or rather, 
actually shows how dissolution and purge were poorly inte- 
grated. The author buttresses his description with detailed 
tables, careful documentation, and a set of appendices which 
presents the range of directives, ordinances, and laws. In a 
pocket at the back of the volume are four useful charts, show- 
ing in detail the Mitsubishi, Mitsui, Sumitomo, and Yasuda 
interests. 

Two conclusions of this otherwise excellent and sound 
study raise questions. One wonders why the author did not 
stress more the shift, in Washington policy circles, away from 
reform and toward reconstruction as the end-product of the 
occupation. If anything, this vital factor is understated: 
“From one standpoint the program could be regarded as a 
casuality of the ‘cold war’” (p. 217). A second conclusion 
lies within the realm of speculation. In an interesting examin- 
ation of Policy Alternatives (Chap. 3) the author states that 
American policy makers decided, for good and sufficient 
reasons, that institutional aspects of zaibatsu control had to 
be wiped out; “for reasons that were possibly less adequate, 
they also rejected the alternative of nationalization” (p. 57). 
Once again, considering the diffuse and pervasive familial 
method in Japanese business, rather than specific zaibatsu 
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concerns, the question remains whether nationalization would 
not simply have brought the method under a great govern- 
mental tent. Before the Americans arrived, that solution too 
was tried—for other purposes, it is true—in the grandiose 
“New Structure” of the Konoye Cabinet. Control of the 
zaibatsu was little more successful then, 

Mr. Bisson states, and his study testifies to the truth of 
his statement, that Americans can best write of the motives, 
the misconceptions, the successes and failures of occupation 
policy and action, Gradually that job will be done. Mean- 
while, the whole field of the pressures and reactions within 
Japanese society set off by democratization, dissolution of the 
zaibatsu, land reform, reeducation, lies open for cooperative 
study between Japanese and American scholars. Mr. Bisson 
in his thorough study has shown them the way. 

Rutgers University ARDATH W. BURKS 


THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 
By W. Norman Brown, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1953. 308 pp. $4.50. 


INDIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, AUGUST 1947—-JANUARY, 
1950. By K. P. Karunakaran, Calcutta and New York; Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952. 407 pp. $3.95. 


A QUEST FOR GANDHI. By Reginald Reynolds. Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company. 1952. 215 pp. $3.75 


Professor W. Norman Brown’s concise account of the major 
threads in the development of modern India must command 
wide respect and admiration. He brings to this task deep and 
sympathetic scholarship regarding India’s past and keen in- 
sight into contemporary events. Though the bulk of his book 
concerns India since Independence, the background infor- 
mation on pre-partition India is so chosen and presented as 
to do the most to illumine the present. His discussion of 
Gandhi's role in the nationalist movement, for instance, is 
marked by the highest order of insight. It is, in fact, on 
the background to current events that Professor Brown's deep 
understanding shines forth. The book is not, however, ency- 
clopedic, nor is it a textbook. Depth has, in some instances, 
been sacrificed in the interest of brevity, but it remains the 
best book published in America on India and will be of 
value to layman and student alike. 

Packed with factual detail, K. P. Karunakaran’s book, Jndia 
in World Affairs, (issued by the Indian Council of World 
Affairs) is a valuable reference volume for the specialist on 
India. It has considerable value for American readers because 
it gives so much information on India’s attitude toward world 
issues, Karunakaran is not “objective” in the strict sense, 
for he is a staunch supporter of the position of the Congress 
Party, but his book has merit for that very reason. If we are 
to lead a free-world coalition by persuasion it behoves us to 
deepen our understanding of the point-of-view of our friends 
and allies. We may not agree with the Indian position, but 
we must be aware of their reasons for adopting it. This book 
sheds considerable light on the reasons for Indian actions in 
world affairs. The chapters devoted to India in the United 
Nations, detailing the stand taken on all important issues, 
help to clear up many misunderstandings. The chapter on 
Kashmir, though com=-tent, ought to be supplemented by 
Michael Brecher’s book, The Struggle for Kashmir (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1953), while the material 
on india’s position in Asia is of great value. It is good to 
know that the Indian Council will continue this series by 
publishing another volume on India’s role in world affairs 
for a subsequent period. 





Reginald Reynolds’ Quest for Gandhi is a deeply reward- 
ing book. This fact is not due to its comprehensiveness or 
scholarship. For, in fact, it is an anecdotal biography by a 
man of rare humanity and keen perception. There are gaps 
in his presentation, but such gaps do not seriously matter. 
It is in its grasp of what Gandhi meant and his remarkable 
humility of personality that enabled him to see so clearly the 
moral basis of the Indian nationalist struggle that the book 
is of most value. Seldom has a writer, in such simple and 
straightforward language, gore to the heart of the basic 
issues so effectively as Reynolds. At the same time, it should 
not be imagined that he is an uncritical supporter of the 
Indian nationalist movement. Moved by the spirit of Gandhi, 
Reynolds makes incisive comments on aspects of the current 
Indian scene that would have grieved Gandhi as much as for- 
eign domination ever did. Although the book is not a sys- 
tematic account, we can learn much from it 
University of Chicago ROBERT I, CRANF 


WESTERN ENTERPRISE IN FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT: China and Japan. By G. C. Allen and 
Audrey G. Donnithorne. Issued in cooperation with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. London: Allen and Unwin; 
New York: Macmillan. 1954. 292 pp. 20s; $4.50. 


The rapid economic progress of Japan after the Meiji 
Restoration continues to attract attention in these days of 
concern for economic development, The failure of China to 
modernize is even more of a puzzle to Westerners. Professor 
Allen and Miss Donnithorne of University College, London 
have here put together the contrasting stories. Western en- 
terprise was more eager to penetrate China than to concern 
itself with Japan. The active opposition was less formidable, 
but in the end the obstruction and obscurantism of the 
Chinese officials proved more difficult to overcome. More is 
becoming known about the basic strength of the Japanese 
economy in the Tokugawa period; but the decisive factor was 
efficient and receptive government. The clue to the riddle 
is political and social rather than economic. 

The authors traverse the history of Western penetration, 
mainly in the latter part of the nineteenth century—China 
in more detail but Japan perhaps with a firmer touch because 
more is known about the statistical and historical record. The 
China story, so inexplicable to many well-wishers who served 
the Chinese people, is largely one of stubborn resistance and 
(where necessary) acquiescence rather than acceptance. The 
Japanese story is one of eagerness to learn and profit so as to 
take over the reins as quickly as possible. The meaning of 
this contrast seems to be clear. Development depends upon 
touching the spring that sets in motion the forces of self- 
development. It is a matter of attitude and will rather than 
capital and technique. 


University of California J. B. CONDLIFFE 


APPROACHES TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT: A 
symposium introductory to problems and methods of village 
welfare in underdeveloped areas. Edited by Phillips Ruopp. 
The Hague and Bandung: W. Van Hoeve Ltd. 1953. 352 


pp. $3.00. 


India’s Vice-President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, in his Fore- 
word to this book, stressed the importance of community 
projects as a way “to rescue millions of people from the 
sub-human conditions in which they have lived all these 
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years . . . without imperiling the dignity and the liberty of 
the individual.” Though several major Indian community pro- 
jects, at Nilokheri, Faridabad and Etawah, are discussed (in 
Chapter 16), the editor of the volume, Phillips Ruopp, Chair- 
man of Community Development Projects Ltd., and Associate 
Director of the Illinois College Programme in Co nity De- 
velopment, has not limited his twenty-one contributors to 
India’s experience. He has himself written a broad theoreticai 
introduction to the cighteen chapters which are grouped into 
four parts: the sociology of community development, the eco- 
nomics of community development, education for community 
development, and regional considerations. 

Like the problems connected with community development, 
the book is world-wide in scope: its authors come from cight 
countries; its editor is American; its publisher is Dutch. In 
part four, the discussion moves rapidly from the Student 
Welfare Association in Onitsha, Nigeria, to the Irrigation De- 
velopment Commission of Iraq, to the Indian community pro- 
jects, to a comparison between an unsuccessful scheme in 
Timor and a successful cooperative in West Kalimantan (Bor- 
neo), to the Nayarit project in Mexico. Earlier chapters also 
contain valuable case studies of Ekunene society in South 
Africa, cocoa farming in the Gold Coast, land reform in 
Japan, the Agricultural Industry Service in China, village 
sugar production in Java and revised educational objectives 
in Ceylon. From a wealth of practical experience, gained from 
these and other projects, the contributors have included much 
sage advice which would be most helpful to Point Four 
(FOA) administrators and technicians about to go into the 
field, as well as to personnel of non-governmental organiza- 
tions, the rule of which is stressed in a second introductory 
chapter. 

No symposium has yet been written which integrates the 
material to the taste of all readers. This is especially true of 
a pioneer work on a subject like Community Development. 
Editor Ruopp has brought together a valuable group of 
essays, broad in scope and rich in detail, which stress the 
critical importance of the local community in any develop- 
ment program. The theoretician, the field worker and the 
general reader, however, will have to make his own selection 
and integration. 

Mount Holyoke College 
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